ARCHITECTURE
SECTION IV.

The supposed Persepolitan influence : The Indianisation of the Classical
motive.   True extent of the Hellenistic influence.

Before entering into the subject of the Indianisation of the
classical motive, we wish to dispose of the question of the so-
called Persepolitan influence upon the evolution of plastic
arts in India. "The style of Architecture appropriately
named Indo-Persian by Sir * Alexander Cunningham" says
Mr. Smith, "and obviously derived from that employed in the
Achaemenian palaces of Susa and Persepolis was extensively
used throughout northern and western India for several
centuries before and after the Christian era.1' Cunningham
remarked long ago that "the pillars are characterised by a
bell-shaped lower capital, surmounted by an upper member
formed of recumbent animals back to back. The series of
examples in Northern India of pillars, more or less cor-
responding to this definition, begins with the monoliths of
Asoka and ends with the pillar of Buddha Gupta at Eran
in the Sagar District of Central Provinces which bears an
inscription dated 485 A. D." (vide Cunningham, Archaeo-
logical Reports). The latest adherent to this theory of an
Indo-Persian school flourishing in the valley of the Ganges,
is Dr. D, B. Spooner of the Archaeological Department.

The great " Hall of Columns " in the Asokan Palace at the
Kumrahar site, which judging from the scanty remains as still
survive, appears to Dr. D. B. Spooner, the explorer of
Pataliputra, to exhibit a close resemblance with the famous
Hall of a Hundred Pillars at Persepolis. This outward
resemblance, the learned archaeologist traces still further in
other features and notably in the spacing of the columns,
which like the columns of Persepolis are set at a distance
of jo cubits apart. But Dr. Spooner goes still further thw
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